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to  THE 


MEDICAL  SOCIETY, 


LONDON. 


Gentlemen, 

AS  you  have  been  pleafed  to  pro- 
pofe  me  for  the  fervice  of  writ¬ 
ing  fome  account  of  the  life  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  our  deceafed  colleague,  Dr. 
JohnFothergill,  I  feel  an  ambitious 
wifh  (however  doubtful  of  fuccefs)  to 
anfwer  fo  refpeCtable  an  appointment, 
and  to  compofe  fomething  on  the  oc- 
cafion  not  unworthy  of  his  high  de- 
iervings  and  your  approbation. 
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If 
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If  I  have  delayed  it  too  long,  from  a 
juft  apprehenfion  of  difficulty  in  the 
attempt ;  and  if  now,  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  itfelf,  I  purfue  the  intention  of 
inferting  fome  minute  circum fiances, 

f  '*J  <  ?  V  *  >  +  ^  T  i. 

and  enlarging  in  obfe-rvation  on  others 

Ls  o 

for  the  agreeable  information,  perhaps 
inftruction,  of  fome  into  whofe  hands 
it  may  fall,  it  becomes  me  to  befpeak 
your  favourable  indulgence. 

You  will  naturally  rcfledl 1  with  tne 
how  fbon  we  loft  this  diftingvtifhed 
member  of  the  fociety.  We  had  his 
company  at  our  meeting,  December 
ii,  1780,  being  the  laft  time  of  his 

going  abroad.  He  appeared  amongft 
*  .  * 
us  with  his  ufual  chearfulnefs,  and  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  with  unremitted  attention  to 
the  reputation  and  fer vice  of  this  fociety. 
The  next  morning  a  fnppfefllon  of 
urine  felled  him,  wh  ich  on  that  day  fort- 
3  1  '  night. 


e 
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night,  furmounting  the  heft  afiiftahc 
of  art,  and  the  moft  affectionate  and 

»  v  f  .  '  , ,  r  f  ■ 

dutiful  donieitie'  attendance,  termi- 

.  t  .  T  T  f 

n&ted  in  his  death  ;  hffordin  g  ah  ex  - 
ample  the  more  ftf iking  and  inftruc- 
tive,  as- his- ftatioh  was  confpicuous,  of 
the  uncertainty  of  life  and  its  happieft 

cortneCtionsf  and  how  infafficient 

»  * 

wealth,  honours,  human  knowledge, 

and  the  friettdfhip :  of  the  belt  men, 

- 

may  prove  to  alleviate  the  pains  or 

.  5  -  ••  * .  •*  **•>  -  ; 

protraft  the  hotxrof  mortality* 

*  .  j  '  \  ^  -  4  ~  ,r~  \  * 

I  learn  from  the  Doctor’s  lifter  Ann 

*  -•  r  *  .  .  r  -  f ,  V  v-  r  \  .  * 

Fothergill,  who  has  obliged  me'  with 

•  r  •  r  «  #•,  <  •  ?  ^ 

leveral  kind  informations,  that  he  was 

r  •  «-  •  •» 

born  on  the  8th  of  the  month  called 

-  -  r  ,  “  7  f  %  ,  %  '  •  .  *  »  r-  <'v  ‘  ;  f  "* »  i  /  ^ 

March  O.S.  in  the  year  17  x2,  at  Carr- 
end  in  Yorkshire*  Tlis  parents  were 

*■  1  \  c  ‘ ’  7  . 

John  and  Margaret  Fothergill5  both 

•  *  .  ^  ”  y  A  r  *  .  \  f 

perfons  of  approved  integrity  and  pi- 

• .  f  f  ,  ^  ^  *  :  s  #■  >  r r  r  '  f 

fetv,  whole  narhef  ;are!ftill  clear  to  the 


f  i  r* 
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fociety 
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fociety  of  the  people  called  Quakers, 
in  which  the  Doctor  received  his  edu¬ 
cation,  and  ever  adhered  to  its  prin¬ 
ciples.  He  was  one  of  many  children, 
but  by  no  means  the  only  one,  who 
excelled  in  the  gifts  of  understanding. 

■  >  By  a  train  of  providential  events, 
he  was  early  in  life  under  the  kind 
care  of  his  grandfather,  Thomas 
Hough,  a  perfon  of  fortune  in  Che- 
ihire.  It  was  there  he  imbibed  the 
firft  rudiments  of  learning ;  and  in 
thefe  childifh  days  I  am  warranted, 
from  fome  who  remembered  his  gen¬ 
tle  and  innocent  deportment,  to  give 
him  this  character :  that  to  promote 
peace  and  focial  harmony  amongft  his 
fchool-fellows,  to  gain  their  love  by 
an  engaging  behaviour,  and  to  offend 
none,  was  his  prevailing  difpofition. 
So  much  his  education  owed  to  thofe 

A  >  4-  *  .  A  *  •»  w  ▼  *  1 

„  <  amiable 
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amiable  tempers  which  nature  had 
firft  implanted. 

At  this  fchool,  and  for  the  two  laft 
years  at  another  at  Sedberg  in  York- 
ihire,  under  two  mafters  of  the  firft 
reputation  for  claflical  learning,  he 
attained  to  a  competent  knowledge  of 

r 

the  Latin  tongue,  and  fome  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  Greek ;  and  though  I 
have  heard  him  fay  he  was  not  care¬ 
ful  enough  to  improve  the  latter,  it  is 
certain  that  after  he  left  thefe  fchools 
he  continued  to  cultivate  his  Latinity, 
fo  as  to  read  authors  in  that  language 
very  familiarly,  and  to  write  in  it, 
efpecially  on  fubje6ts  of  phyfick  and 
natural  hiftory,  with  fufficient  fluency. 
But  the  bent  of  his  mind  was  rather 
to  general  knowledge  in  its  multifa¬ 
rious  branches,  than  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  learned  languages,  which  he  re¬ 
ft  3  garded 
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garded.. lit^Je  furth.ec  than,^  t^:  Yfir: 

1,  f  Jt>  m,  ■  m  *  *  ^ 

hicks  of  profitable  inforijpa^$.rr!r  frip- 

;r. .About  the  year;  I7!?8>he.-J^sj(gut 

apprentice  to  :  -  B gnj  arpin^, ^-tfett;.,  .%t- 

Bi-pdforcl  ipTorkllrire,  yp^Qt&ec^jr 

of ,  eminence,;  and -of .  th9cpioXf 

,  plary  -condudf.  .,  i|is  hpjjfg  dpigkfoJHfc 

cajilea,  the  kminavy  .of  iag.ep.ip  ns.  phy  a 
*  *  '  1 

liciaps,  How  happy  to  pbtain.  £uch: 
a  rn after,  when. to  inritate  h}ra  .way  to: 
be  y.hg  gentkurau  in  feptiment  and 
manner,  to  be  generous,  good,  and  yip*) 
tuous  !  He  had  there  the  completed: 
opportunities  of  knowing*  drugs  and; 
officinal  preparations  in  their  heft  and 
genuine  ftate,  .of.  compounding  them 


W}X\i  neatnefs,  of  yiiiting  patients,  and 

4  j-  ■■  ’•  -  •'  / 

laying  the  beft  foundation  in  an  art 
to- which  his  mind  had  an  early  and 
ftrong  impulfe.  Such  a  timely  iniffi 
alien  was  undoubtedly  of  great  ufe  in 

improving 
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improving  that  cafe  and  hability  in  the  * 

r  T  >  /t  '  _  ,  r  •»  v» 

practice  or  phyfick  10  natural  to  himp 
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.  and  fa  often,  admired. 

1  Genius  unfolds  itfelf  at  different' 

?  r  *  T*  -w- 

periods  of  youth.  His  began  to  gives 
very  flatter!!  lig  ekpe&ations  under 
the '  precepts  of  this  worthy  mafie-iv 
His  fenfibie'Chndufi:  and  behaviour* 

r  ^  t  •  r 

attracted  the  notice  and  even  admira- 

,  f  ‘  '  r 

tion  of  feme  confiderable  perfons- in 

Y  ■  j  r  .  •  *' 

the  neighbourhood,  and  gave  them 
Clear  prefages  of  a  future  great  cha- 
r  after. 


After  having  difeharged  the  ditties 
of  his  apprenticeihip  with  fidelity  and 
reputation,  he  next  removed  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  to  ftudy  phyfick  in  the  colleges 

?  ,  * 
of  medicine,  the  Doctors  Mohro,  Al- 

fton,  Rutherfbord,  Sinclair,  and  Plum¬ 
mer,  being  then  profefibrs,  all  of  them 

pupils  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Bocrhaave ; 

*  *  / 

B  4  and 
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and  who  after  his  deceafe  filled  their 
learned  departments  with  fuch  honour, 
that  profeflorial  knowledge  and  elo- 
quence  feemed  to  have  migrated  from 
Leyden  to  Edinburgh. 

At  this  univerfity  he  purfued  his 
Itudies,  as  the  wifer  part  of  pupils  will 
ever  do,  with  ferious  attention  and  a 
purpofe  of  being  well  grounded  in 
thofe  principles  of  fcience,  preparatory 
to  a  confcientious  care  of  life  and 
health.  He  was  one  of  the  few  who 
engaged  the  particular  regard  of  the 
profeflbrs  ever  quick  in  difcovering 
fuperior  merit.  With  thefe  he  after¬ 
wards  cultivated  in  occafional  letters 

f  ;  -  ' '  V  '  • ,  V»  ' '  * 

a  friendly  communication  of  improv¬ 
ing  fentiments.  I  have  heard  feveral 
of  them  in  their  public  lectures  fpeak 
of  him  in  terms  of  fincere  efteem,  and 
equally  commend  his  profefiional  ac- 

com- 


t 
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complifhments  and  the  integrity  of 
his  life.  In  this  place  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  mention  what  I  once  ga¬ 
thered  from  a  converfation  with  him, 
that,  previous  to  his  entrance  on  the 
practice,  he  took  efpecial  care  to  be 
matter  of  the  diagnoftic  figns,  and  the 
moft  approved  methods  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  difeafes,  whofe  attacks  are 
fudden  and  inftantaneous,  and  their 
progrefs  too  quick  for  deliberation ; 
a  wife  precaution  deferving  to  be 
imitated. 

During  his  attendance  at  thefe  col¬ 
leges  he  formed  fome  very  happy  and 
advantageous  friendlhipswith  ftudents 
of  promifing  parts,  who  became  after¬ 
wards  fo  many  ornaments  to  the  pro- 
feflion,  as  the  late  Dr.  Alexander 
Ruffel,  who  wrote  the  Hiftory  of. 
Aleppo;  Dr.  Cleghorn,  lately  pro- 

feiibr 
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feHor  in  .afistdmy  in.  the  Amiverfity 'of 
Dublin ; '  arid  Dr;  Curbing  of  Dor- 

T  T  .  -  \ 

diefter,  ftilf  living  to  deplore  his  lofs. 


At 1  length  •  he  took  the  degree ;  of 
otiftor  of  phyfick  at  the  lathe  univer- 

r  ■  *  »  •  ,  ,  .  *-« 

liry  In  the  "year  17 36, "and  the  fame’ 

year  came  to  his  place  of  fixed  reli- 
s  “  v  *  /  * 
fence  in  London  :  it  may  be  pleafing 

to  fo'me  to  know  that  it 'was  on  the 


\  r  r  *  r 

23th  of  October.  *  *' 

*  *  r  r  \  t  * 

After  the  Dhftcr  came  to  this  city, 
his  firft  concern  was  to  eiiter  himfelf 


phyfician’s  pupil  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hof- 

r  ¥  •  » 

pital,  the  practice  of  which  he  dili¬ 
gently  attended  for  two  years. 

In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1740  he 


finiflied  his  education  by  his  travels 

,  \ 

through  fome  parts  of  France  and 
Germany  :  of  thefe  he  kept  a  journal, 
indicating  a  genius  turned  for  general 
obfervation  and  curiofity. 

j 

Returning 
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Itetu'fning  to*  London  afierlij  few 
months  he  now  applied*0  himfelf 

’  V  -  -  »-s  »  *  *\  ^  ?  ,  , 

\?itki  perfevering j  Jdiiigehee'  •- to  the 
pra-Mcd  of"  phyhfki 1  Y  His'  Wriihdfs  f6r 

¥  •  f*  *  i  « ** 

fohic' -years  was  moftly :  ’tortlihed  to 
that  t-iaf9  of  p'eop!e;whofe*pay)  is'prafle 
and  -recorrihiOndatibh ;  fb,c?that:  I  have 
heard- him  fdy;;he  has  often  traverfed 
the  outfkirts  of  the  cityyhPbrii^mo^fi^ 

m  K  ■  1  ’  #  i  fir. 

ing  to-night,  ;a-nd  returned ■  home  with- 

•  -  r  *  *  .  r  V  k  i  ,x 

ottt  having  taken  one*  fee.0i  ii;Fut  he 

patiently  eonfirlhed  to  diSihdfge  his 

0  +  • 

duty  to  the  poor,-  to  improve  the5fe  op¬ 
portunities,  and  to  Tow  feeds  which 
w’ere  to  produce  a  plentiful  harveft. 

-a  ,  «  .  * 

On  this  occafion  it  deferves  to  be  com¬ 
memorated,  that  he  continued  to  give 
his  advice  to  the  poor  freely  as  long 
as  health  permitted ;  and  this  was 
done  through  a  courfe  of  many  years 
extenfive  praftice,  when  it  could  only 

be 


be  fuppoled  that  his  motive  was  be- 
nevolence. ;  «  -.i  .  ..-5  . 

I  remember  a  friend  of  the  Doctor’s, 
who  had  an  early  intimacy  with  him, 
obferving,  that  his  progrefs  in  the 
bulinefs  of  his  profeffion  was  not  ra¬ 
pid,  being  retarded  by  a  -natural  re- 
ferve  and  modefty,  which  at  that  time 
appeared  to  himfelf  to  be  invincible. 
But  encreafing  years  and  practice,  and 
converfation  with  men,  gave  him  cou¬ 
rage,  and  infenlibly  formed  his  man¬ 
ners  into  an  eafy  familiarity. 

In  the  year  1746  he  added  confe- 
quence  to  his  medical  character,  by 
obtaining  the  degree  of  licentiate  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians,  Lon¬ 
don,  after  having  pafled  the  ufual 
examinations. 

Such  were  his  gradual  advances, 
till  an  event  took  place  which  fud- 
5  denly 
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denly  raifed  his  character  above  me¬ 
diocrity,  and,  by  introducing  him  to 
popular  fame,  multiplied  his  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  doing  good.  For  that  re¬ 
markable  epidemick,  the  putrid  fore 
throat,  or  Angina  maligna  (making  its 

»•,*  t’~\  ■»  W  +  i  * 

firft  appearance  in  London  in  the  years 
1739  and  1740  in  a  few  families,  and 
afterwards  fhewing  itfelf  again  in 
1742,  though  not  generally)  in  the 
years  1746,  1747  and  1748  fpread 
with  fuch  alarming  frequency  and 
fatality,  as  engaged  the  moft  ferious 

t 

attention  of  phyficians,  and  of  Dr. 
Fothergill  in  particular.  Experience, 
improved  by  fagacious  obfervation, 
enabled  him  in  1748  to  favour  the 
publick  with  an  elegant  and  accurate 
hiftory  of  this  difeafe,  entitled,  “  An 
“  Account  of  the  putrid  Sore  Throat.” 
This  treatife  (which  I  will  venture  to 
'  i  call 


-  .  I  *4  J 

call  -  his  'mafter-,pi?ce)  was ; .greatly 
efteenaed  by  the  faculty,  and  read  with 
avidity,  and  has ;  now  paffed  feveral 
editions*  The.  fame  of  the.  ajlthor: 
and  his-  work  extended  to  foreign 
parts  ;  and  , the  year  after  it  was  pub- 
lilhed  the  Doftor  r  received  a  . Tetter 

■■  7  ■  ■  1  *  ’  -  '  -  '  '  •  j,  j 

from  Monf.  La  Chaoelle  of  Paris,  in- 

i  <  •*?  ^  ~  \r^ 

forming  him  that  he  had  tranfiated 
the  work-  into  French,  and  ,fent  him 
fix  copies  of  the  translation.  In  this 
letter  the  French  gentleman  ohferyes, 
that  the  fymptoms  of  the  difcafe  are 
fo  adorably  defer  ibcd,  that  a  tfan fic¬ 
tion  of  the  work  was  efteemed  at  Paris 

.  L  i.yVj  y .  .  ,,  •  X  **  •  *  >  '  ' 

a  rnoft  acceptable  prefent  to  the  pub- 
lick.  -  And  holy  they  had  too  much 
occanon  for  fitch  ufeful  inftrubtions, 
as  the  fame  diftemper  had  already 
broken  out  in  feveral  parts  of  France^ 
efpecially  at  Paris,  where  it  committed 


great 
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great  ravages.  In  the  mean  time  their 
phyficianS  appeared  totally  unac¬ 
quainted  with  its  nature,  and  the 
proper  method  of  treating  it.  Eight; 
young  ladies  in  a  convent  of  that  city 
were  attacked  with  this  difeafe  :  two 
of  them  died  before  there  was  time 
for  obieryation,  or  even  the  fufpicioa 

* 

of  a  new  diftemper ;  three  died  as  it 
Wras  thought  by  improper  treatment, 
and  the  remaining  three  refilled  the 
yiolence  of  the  malady.  This  event 
ftruck  a  terror  through  that  city,  and 
a  rumour  was  propagated  .that' the 
peltilence  Was  in  the  convent.  Dif- 
fcctions  difcovered  to  them  the  feat 
and  nature  of  the  difeafe ;  and  the 
morbid  appearances  were  perfectly 
conformable  to  Dr.  Fothe.rgiirs.de- 
fc  ription  of  the  fymptoms.  .  , 
c  ;  ■  1. 1 .  r.  Concerning 
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Concerning  a  treatife  fo  well  known , 
it  may  be  fufficient  to  add,  that  if  im¬ 
provements  have  been  fince  made  on 
the  Doctor’s  method  of  cure  by  cele- 
brated  writers  who  fucceeded  him  5  if 
the  antifeptic  virtues  of  the  Bark  in 
fo  great  a  tendency  to  putrefaction 

have  been  happily  difcovered  ;  if  cau- 

/  'N 

tious  and  well-timed  purgatives,  and 
even  bleeding,  have  fometimes  had 
their  fervice ;  thefe  are  the  natural 
confequences  of  advancing  experience, 
and  the  variable  genius  of  epide- 
micks.  And  it  may  further  be  confi- 
dered,  that  the  DoCtor  had  to  combat 
with  powerful  prejudices,  in  favour 
of  general  evacuations,  and  therefore, 
that  he  might  effectually  oppofe  them, 
inclined  to  the  lefs  dangerous  extreme. 

And  now,  his  practice  encreafing 
with  his  reputation,  and  extending  to 
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a  variety  of  cafes  and  fituations  in  this 
metropolis  and  its  environs ;  he  was 
qualified  to  favour  the  publick  with 
a  monthly  account  of  the  weather  and 
difeafes  of  London,  which  he  firft  be¬ 
gan  to  piiblilh  in  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  for  April,  1751,  and  regu¬ 
larly  continued  for  feveral  years  :  a 
work  worthy  of  its  author,  carried  on 
with  judgement,  and  interfperfed  with 
fuch  prudent  cautions,  and  fuch  inte- 
refting  information,  as  could  not  fail 
being  ufeful  to  inferior  practitioners. 

But  while  thefe  prefent  benefits  at¬ 
tended  his  humane  endeavours,  the 
great  defign  of  them  remained  unan-  * 
fwered.  The  Doctor  meant  to  excite 
many  other  experienced  phyficians  in 
different  parts  to  imitate  the  example ; 
that,  by  a  comparifon  of  their  united 
obfervations,  new  truths  in  the  fcience 

G  of 
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of  healing,  falutiferous  to  future  ages, 
might  be  difcovered  and  eftablifhed. 
Difappointed  in  his  views,  and  his  time 
being  much  engrofled  in  practice,  he 

difcontinued  the  publication  in  the 

/ 

beginning  of  the  year  1756. 

In  1754  he  was  chofen  honorary 

\  i  '  '  r  '  '  "  ‘  W'  ‘1  * 

fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
ficians  at  Edinburgh,  at  the  requefl  of 
Doctor  John  Rutherfoord,  Prefident ; 
and  in  1763,  at  the  earneft  inftance  of 
fome  of  its  leading  members,  offered 
himfelf  to  be  elected  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  was  accepted. 

He  was  alfo  a  member  of  the  Royal 

Academy  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  having 

\  /  .  > 

received  that  honour  at  its  firft:  efla- 
bliflament. 

I  muft  now  go  back  a  little,  as  to 
the  order  of  time,  in  taking  notice 
that  in  the  year  1762  the  Dodtor  pur- 
4  chafed 
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chafed  an  eftate  at  Upton  in  Effex, 
containing  about  fixty  acres  of  land, 
and  between  five  and  fix  acres  of 
garden-ground.  Here  his  active  mind 
had  ample  room  to  expatiate  and  in¬ 
dulge  itfelf  in  its  favourite  purfuits,  and 
foon  difcovered  what  improvements 
and  even  metamorphofes  an  elegant 
fancy  could  make.  In  launching  out 
into  the  extraordinary  expence  which 
mult  attend  fo  large  an  undertaking, 
and  encreafe  with  its  progrefs  towards 
maturity,  his  great  defign  was,  to  en¬ 
rich  his  garden  and  grounds,  and  from 
thence  his  own  nation,  with  many  rare 
and  new  productions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom;  fuch  as  might  by  their  beau¬ 
tiful  variety  embellilh  our  gardens ;  by 
their  curious  ftrufture  and  properties 
be  objects  of  fcientific  fpeculation,  or 
(what  was  his  primary  intention)  be 

C  2  fubfer- 
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fubfervient  to  the  interefts  of  this 
country,  and  to  the  common  good. 

With  thefe  views  he  fpared  no  coft 
in  eftablifhing  a  univerfal  correfpond- 
ence  with  almoft  every  part  of  the 
habitable  globe  ;  and  his  willies  hap¬ 
pily  fucceeded  in  procuring  a  vaft  va¬ 
riety  of  plants  and  feeds  from  China, 
and  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  from 
Siberia  and  the  Alpes,  North  America, 
and  the  new-difeovered  Iflands,  Sec. 
and  not  a  few  from  Africa,  that  ftu- 
pendous  garden  of  vegetable  beauty. 
And  that  he  might  have  every  chance 
for  fuccefs  in  the  propagating  of  new 
plants  amongft  us  ;  he  ufed  to  com¬ 
mit  fome  of  each  fort,  or  of  their  feeds, 
to  the  care  and  management  of  his 
friend  the  late  James  Gordon,  of  Mile- 
End,  gardener,  a  man  no  lefs  remark¬ 
able  for  ftmplicity  and  uprightnefs 

than 
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than  for  his  unrivalled  knowledge  in 
horticulture. 

His  garden,  formed  upon  this  ex- 
tenfive  plan,  and  yearly  improving  by 
large  fupplies  of  the  more  rare  indi¬ 
genous  plants,  and  a  profufion  of  new 
exotics,  arrived  at  length  to  that  pitch 
of  excellence,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the 

r  9 

moft  competent  judges,  to  be  efteemed 
the  fecond  in  Europe  :  the  Royal  Gar¬ 
dens  at  Kew  alone  deferving  the  pre¬ 
eminence  *. 

At  this  period  the  Doctor’s  engage¬ 
ments,  in  the  way  of  his  profeffion, 
poured  in  fo  thick  upon  him,  and  took 
fuch  poffeffion  of  his  hours,  that  while 

*  It  gives  me  pleafure  to  grace  this  work  in  making 
mention  of  the  fine  Botanic  Garden  at  Iflington,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Pitcairn,  Prefident  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Phyficians,  who,  with  Dr.  Fothergill,  had  the  honour  of 
fupplying  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  with  feveral  new 
plants,  and  receiving  others  from  thence,  and  from  each 
other’s  gardens,  to  the  great  improvement  of  them  all. 

C  3  his 
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his  garden  was  every  day  inviting  him 
by  new  objects  of  improvement  and 
gratification ;  he  may  be  almoft  faid  to 
have  been  tantalized  by  its  pleafures. 
In  the  day-time  he  was  either  at  home 
attending  to  the  complaints  of  a  long 
fucceflion  of  patients,  or  vifiting  them 
abroad  with  the  utmofi:  frugality  of 
time ;  and  late  at  evening  fo  much 
taken  up  in  anfwering  confulting  let¬ 
ters  from  diftant  parts,  and  often  from 
abroad,  that  he  could  only  borrow  a 
few  hours  in  a  week  to  furyey  his 
garden,  and  thofe  hours  to  be  repaid 
by  greater  affiduity./  • 

As  this  pleafant  recefs  was  too  re¬ 
mote  to  be  often  viiited,  fo  it  was  too 
much  within  the  fphere  of  acftion  to 
be  a  refuge  from  care  and  importu¬ 
nity,  which  yet  the  exhaufted  1  kite  of 
his  ftrength  and  fpirits  required.  This 

v  ■v-  •  k  >  . 
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he  determined  upon ;  and  the  fitua- 
tion  of  Lee-Hall,  near  Middlewich,  in 
Chefhire,  offered  itfelf  to  his  withes  ; 
a  county  that  had  been  before  the 
fcene  of  his  youthful  ftudies  and  inno¬ 
cent  paftimes.  To  this  place  he  firft 
retired  in  the  fummer  of  the  year 

-  i 

1765,  and  continued  to  make  his  an- 
niverfary  retreat  as  long  as  he  lived, 
where  he  commonly  fpent  eight  or 

...  I 

nine  weeks  in  the  latter  part  of  fum¬ 
mer,  fo  as  to  return  to  London  in  the 
beginning  of  October. 

In  fucli  a  ftate  of  comparative  qui¬ 
etude,  he  had  the  advantage  of  per¬ 
ceiving  the  depredations  that  time  and 
laborious  exertions  were  making  on 
his  conftitution  far  more  fenfibly  than 
he  had  done  in  the  career  of  bufinefs  ; 
but  that  which  reminded  him  of  the 
decays  of  nature,  in  a  good  meafure 

C  4  repaired 
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repaired  them  ;  and  it  was  very  ob- 
fervable  how  much  he  was  improved 
on  his  return  to  the  city  in  com¬ 
plexion,  chearfulnefs,  and  health,  by 
fuch  an  efcape  from  hourly  folicitude, 
the  benefit  of  a  falubrious  air,  and  the 
pleafing  novelty  of  his  employments. 
For  in  this  retirement  he  was  far 

\  ^  4  % 

from  neglecting  that  proper  ufe  of 
time  which  became  fo  well-informed 
an  underftanding.  It  was  here  he 
purfued  his  plan,  and  enlarged  his 
ideas  of  horticulture,  and  had  the  plea- 
fure  of  obferving  the  peculiar  effedts 
of  a  new  air,  foil  and  climate  on  ve¬ 
getation,  and  how  fome  plants  and 
ill  rubs  flourifhed  with  a  luxuriancy 
never  noticed  before  f .  It  was 

•  •  .  '»  V  s 

i  .  •  i  .  * 
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*  This  was  moil  remarkable  in  the  China-after.  The 

r-...;  '  *  .  i  •  *  r 

Do&or  told  me,  that  in  the  fummer  of  1780  he  counted 
a  hundred  and  thirty  flowers  growing  on  one  item. 

here 
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here  he  prepared  for  your  infpe&ion 
fome  of  thofe  efiays  and  papers  that 
form  no  inconilderable  part  of  the  vo¬ 
lumes  already  publifhed  by  the  fociety, 
and  feveral  other  papers  now  before 
you,  that  received  the  finifliing  hand 
from  himfelf.  And  I  know,  Gentle¬ 
men,  on  this  occafion  you  will  permit 
me  to  fay,  that  all  poffible  refpedt  will 

i.  J 

be  paid  to  his  pofthumous  labours,  and 
no  part  of  -  them  with-held  from  the 
public  that  are  worthy  of  their  author, 
gnd  may  contribute  to  the  beneficial 
defign  of  this  inftitution 

Nor  was  he  unmindful  in  this  re¬ 
tired  fituation  of  the  great  concern  of 

*  As  the  Do&or  did  not  always  'write  with  the  fame 
felicity  of  ftyle  and  weight  of  fentiment : 'this  fociety, 
from  a  true  regard  to  his  wifhes  and  reputation  as  an 
author,  thinks  it  right  to  fupprefs  fome  of  his  manufcript 
eflays,  which  had  been  haftily  conceived,  and  were  too 
incorre<5t,  and  of  matter  too  light  to  obtain  his  own  ap¬ 
probation. 


life. 
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life,  to  make  this  probationary  Hate  a 
paffage  to  a  better  country,  nor 

without  a  ftrong  apprehenfion  (as  I 

*  „  .  ».  \  f  * 

gather  from  fome  of  his  letters)  of  his 
approaching  diffolution  ;  and  '  of  the 

*  '  v  f 

fvviftnefs  of  time  that  Heals  by  fo  many 
with  filent  unheeded  flight ;  and  his 
defire  to  improve  his  remaining  days 
to  the  moft  important  ends  appears  in 
one  of  the  letters  with  which  he  fa¬ 
voured  me,  where  he  complains  that 
his  friends,  whom  he  efteemed,  and 
bufinefs,  which  he  fought  to  avoid, 

t 

rob  him  of  his  time  ; 

•’  A  .*  ,»  .  <  w  ,  i  j  i  j 

Confiliumque  morantur  agendi  gnaviter  id  quod 
'iEque  pauperibus  prodeft  locupletibus  aeque 
jEque  negle£tum  pueris  fembufque  nocebit.  Holt. 

But  it  is  fomething  to  cherifh  good 
intentions,  if  they  cannot  be  defirably 
accompliihed. 

In 


i 
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in  the  year  1767  the  Dodtor  re¬ 
moved  from  his  long-known  refidence 
in  White  Hart  Court,  Grace^-church 
Street,  to  his  houfe  in  Harpur  Street, 
near  Red-Lion  Square,  Holbourn.  The 

commodioufnefs  of  this  new  iituation 

%  "  \ 

foon  prefented  him  with  a  very  ex- 
ten  five  fcene  of  bufinefs  at  the  weft- 
end  of  the  town  in  families  of  rank 
and  fortune,  and  feveral  of  the  moft 
refpedtable  nobility,  who  have  given 
ftrong  teftimonies  to  his  abilities,  can¬ 
dour,  and  difintereftednefs ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  his  former  connexions  and 
friendlhips,  his  honour  and  gratitude, 
called  for  his  daily  attendance  in  the 
city.  By  this  means,  that  circle  of 
bufinefs,  which  he  might  have  wifhed 
to  contract,  was  greatly  enlarged,  and 
encreafing  labour  and  fatigue  entailed 
on  him  to  the  end  of  life. 


It 
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It  remains,  that  I  now  fubjoin  to  the 
foregoing  imperfect  memoirs  of  the 
life  of  our  late  colleague,  fome  out¬ 
lines  of  his  charadter.  To  reprefent 
it  with  truth  and  juftice,.  and  on  a 
fubject  fo  copious  and  fo  diverfified,  to 
prefcribe  neceffary  limits  is  an  ardu¬ 
ous  undertaking ;  and  the  difficulty 
encreafed,  when  the  writer  rauft  ad- 
drefs  himfelf  to  Gentlemen  long  ac¬ 
quainted,  and  often  converfant  with 
the  Doctor,  as  well  in  a  focial  inter- 
courfe,  as  in  the  line  of  his  profeffion. 
He  makes  the  attempt  with  diffidence ; 
and,  if  he  had  not  experienced  that 
candour  accompanies  the  beft  under- 
ftandings,  ffiould  fear  your  judgment. 

The  general  voice  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  agrees  that  he  was  a  man  en¬ 
dued  with  many  virtues  and  extra- 
ordinary  abilities.  His  religious  prin¬ 
ciples, 
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ciples,  conduct,  and  fervices,  made  him 
highly  refpedtable  in  his  own  fociety  ; 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  chaftity  and 
integrity  of  his  life  and  manners  were 
univerfally  known.  His  underftanding 
was  comprehenfive,  quick,  and  lively, 
prefent  to  the  moft  fudden  occafions, 
and  very  rarely  embarrafled.  His 
mind  was  of  that  verfatility,  that  he 
could  eafily  break  off  from  important 
concerns,  and  enter  into  a  familiar 
and  pleafant  converfation  with  all  the 
indifference  of  a  man  of  leifure ;  and 
as  eafily  refume  the  variety  of  his 
ferious  engagements,  as  if  they  had 
never  been  interrupted.  On  thefe 
accounts  he  was  moft  happily  turned 
for  the  clear  and  ready  conducing  of 
bufinefs ;  perhaps,  in  fo  fhort  a  time, 
none  could  do  it  better,  or  with  left 
mixture  of  the  errors  of  humanity. 

e  His 
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His  elocution  was  eafy,  and  his  lan¬ 
guage  genteel,  not  without  energy. 
There  was  a  charm  in  his  converfe 
and  addrefs  that  affected  fome  with  a 
tranfport  of  admiration,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  high  regard  and  opinion 
of  moft  who  employed  him  ;  whilft, 
by  a  difcreet  uniformity  ©f  conduit, 
he  fo  fixed  the  capricioufnefs  of  man¬ 
kind,  that  he  was  not  apt  to  forfeit 
the  elteem  he  had  once  acquired. 

In  his  ordinary  difcourfe,  though 
averfe  from  intemperate  mirth,  he 
was  chearfully  grave,  and  affable  with 
dignity  ;  a  ftriit  obferver  of  decorum, 
and  (as  often  as  familiarity  allowed) 
treated  the  neglect  of  it  with  a  quick 
refentment. 

Where  he  profeffed  a  friendfhip, 
he  was  faithful  and  fincere  :  neither 
adverfity  nor  death  could  diffolve 

it. 
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it*.  Not  only  his  good  wifhes,  but 
his  munificence  was  largely  extended 
to  his  friends ;  and  his  well-adapted 
prefents  were  offered  with  that  eafy 
politenefs,  as  to  be  received  with  plea- 
fure  and  without  confufion. 

He  had  a  juft  fenfe  of  his  intel¬ 
lectual  powers,  and  was  folicitous  to 
improve  them  to  the  utmoft,  fo  that 
he  fuffered  no  faculty  to  wafte  itfelf  in 
indolence,  but  exercifed  them  With 
vigour,  and  they  fhone  in  the  ufing. 

Why  need  I  mention,  that,  as  a 
phyfician,  he  flood  high  in  reputation 
in  this  metropolis,  throughout  thefe 
kingdoms,  and  in  foreign  nations  ? 

*  This  was  remarkably  exemplified  in  his  invariable 
kindnefs  to  the  late  ingenious,  but  unfortunate,  Dr* 
Knight  ;  his  bounty  to  him  in  times  of  great  difficulty 
and  diflrefs ;  and,  after  his  deceafe,  in  his  tender  regard 
and  protedtion  of  his  character :  for  character  is  wont 
to  fink  with  mens*  fortunes. 
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I  mean  not  to  Angle  out  his  popula¬ 
rity  as  the  fubjeCt  of  panegyrick.  Far 
lefs  abilities,  aflifted  by  vain  ambition 
and  bold  pretenfions,  may  draw  the 
deluded  many  to  wonder  after  them  j 
but  a  better  praife  rewarded  his  un¬ 
affected  merits.  He  poffeffed  the 
efteem,  the  approbation,  the  confi¬ 
dence,  of  the  good  and  wife  ;  was 
numbered  with  them,  and  had  the 
friendfhip  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed 
among  the  faculty,  and  in  the  feveral 
branches  of  fcience. 

The  DoCtor  made  the  art  of  heal¬ 
ing  his  principal  ftudy,  and  had  an 
ardent  zeal  for  its  honour  and  ad¬ 
vancement  ;  and  was  commonly 
among  the  foremoft  to  make  trial  of 
new  medicines  that  came  recom¬ 
mended  by  experience,  or  their  known 
fenfible  qualities ;  nor  did  they  al¬ 
ways 
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ways  difappoint  his  expectations.  A 
prudent  cautioufnefs  might  be  traced 
throughout  his  practice.  Obfervation 
and  right  reafon  had  taught  him  that 
the  mifchiefs  of  temerity  may  eafily 
exceed  its  advantages. 

His  attention  to  the  diet  of  his 
patients  was  remarkable  ;  and  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  the  pharmaceutick  part, 
he  took  ingenious  pains  to  unite  the 
grateful  and  the  fahltary.  His  medicines 
Were  judicioufly  feleCted ;  the  whole 
compafs  of  them  was  eafily  compre¬ 
hended  ;  and  may  we  not  fay,  that  he 
improved  the  method  of  prefcribing 
in  fimplicity,  elegance,  and  propriety  ? 

In  the  families  of  the  fick  his  ge¬ 
neral  deportment  was  becoming  and 
graceful,  commanding  refpeCt,  and 
equally  adapted  to  gain  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  affeCtions ;  nor  is  it  eafy  to 

D  forget 
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forget  with  what  placid  chearfulnefs, 

with  what  fympathy,  with  what  hope- 

/  ^  ( 

infpiring  language,  he  often  addreffed 
them.  Certainly,  in  diftempers  niQre 
immediately  connected  with  the  mind, 
this  was  no  fniall  advantage  to  the 
efficacy  of  his  prefcriptions  ;  though 
an  exception  to  the  maxim  of  Celfus 
and  to  Virgil’s  defcription  of  the  art  f . 

How  fiiall  my  pen  equalize  his  de- 
ferts  as  a  citizen  of  the  world,  of  a 
capacious  foul  flowing  with  the  moft 
liberal  beneficence,  which  he  conftantly 
exercifed  in  promoting  fchemes  of 
publick  utility,  the  improvement  of 
arts  and  fciences,  and  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  thofe  who  purfued  thefe 
'fcudies  with  .  diligence  and  capacity  ? 
His  great  acquisitions  in  bufinefs  were 

*  Morbi  non  eloquent ia  cunantur  fed  medicamentis. 
f  Scire  poteflates  herbarum  ufurnque  medendi 
Maluit,  et  rmitas  ngitare  in  glorias  artes. 
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far  too  fmail  for  his  generous  pur- 
pofes.  It  fometimes  happens  that 
rare  endowments  of  nature  are  either 
buried  in  (loth  and  privacy,  obfcured 

V 

by  modefty,  or  depreffed  by  misfor- 

i 

tune.  Perfons  of  this  defcription  he 
was  affiduous  in  finding  out,  and  ani¬ 
mated  to  worthy  addons  and  ingeni¬ 
ous  performances.  The  world  4  of 
letters  had  been  deprived  of  feveral 
excellent  productions,  had  he  not  fti- 
mulated  the  ambition  and  induftry  of 
their  authors,  and  taught  them  to  fet 
a  proper  value  on  their  fuperior  ta¬ 
lents  ;  and  lie  deferves  the  particular 
thanks  of  the  publick  that  the  Kiftory 
of  Aleppo,  and  that  of  the  difeafes  of 
Minorca,  ever  entertained  or  inltrucfed 
them. 

In  thofe  wonderful  difcoveries  ex- 
*  hibited  in  the  hifiory  of  Corallines* 

D  %  and 
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and  other  marine  productions,  by  the 
ingenious  John  Ellis.  F.  R.  S.  the 
Do6tor  was  very  affiiting  by  his  gene- 
rofity,  his  communications,  and  his 
friendfhips ;  and  in  the  curious  hif- 
torical  account  of  coffee  by  the  fame 
author,  the  reader  may  fee  the  • 
part  he  took  in  that  work  of  national 
concernment. 

As  Natural  Hiftory,  and  efpeci- 

ally  the  ftudy  of  Botany,  w'as  his 

\ 

prevailing  amufement ;  he  conftantly 
employed,  not  only  thofe  artifts  who 
excelled,  but  others  who  afpired  to 
excel,  in  producing  exact  and  high¬ 
ly  finifhed  drawings  of  plants  and 
flowers ;  at  once  facilitating  the 
knowledge  of  that  fcience,  and  adding 
to  its  delightfulnefs.  He  had  alfo 
formed  a  delign  to  obtain  accurate 
draughts  of  all  the  rare  plants  of  our 
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own  nation,  but  did  not  live  to  fee  it 
perfe&ed 

~  :  It 
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*  I  doubt  not  but  the  reader  will  be  pleafed  to  find 
the  preceding  account  and  obfervations  enlarged  and 
improved  in  the  following  note,  for  which  my  thanks 
are  due  in  the  mofl  refpe&ful  manner  to  Sir  Jofeph 
Banks,  Prelident  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  to  Dr,  So- 
lander. 

As  his  more  laborious  hours  were  dedicated  to  th^ 
health  of  his  countrymen,  fo  even  his  leifure  was  given 
up  in  various  ways  to  the  promotion  and  increafe  of  real 
fcience. 

Of  this  the  large  colle&ions  he  made  in  Natural 
Hiftory  bear  fufficient  teflimony,  particularly  in  {hells, 
corals,  and  infects.  But,  above  all,  the  remembrance  of 
his  botanick  garden  at  Upton  will  ever  be  frefh  in  the 
minds  of  all  lovers  of  that  fcience. 

At  an  expence  feldom  undertaken  by  an  individual, 
and  with  an  ardour  that  was  vifible  in  the  whole  of  his 
conduct,  he  procured  from  all  parts  of  the  world  a  great 
number  of  the  rareft  plants,  and  prote&ed  them  in  the 
ampleft  buildings,  which  this  or  any  other  country  has 
feen. 

He  liberally  propofed  rewards  to  thofe  whofe  circum- 
ftances  and  fituations  in  life  gave  them  opportunities  of 
bringing  hither  plants  which  might  be  ornamental,  and 
probably  uieful  to  this  country,  or  her  colonies  ;  and  as 
liberally  paid  thefe  rewards  to  all  that  ferved  him.  If 

D  3  the 
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It  muft  not  be  omitted,  that  the 
Doftor  generoufly  patronized  and  fu- 

v.  '  4  ‘  ’  1  *  *  *  *  -1 

perr 

the  troubles  of  war  had  permitted,  w«  (hould  have  had 
the  cortex  Winteranus,  &c.  &c.'  introduced  by  his  rfteans 
into  this  country  ;  and  alfo  the  bread-fruit,  njangafteen, 
&c.  into  the  Weft-India  iilands.  For  each  of  thefe.ajid 
many  others  he  had  fixed  a  proper  premium.  In  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Earl  of  Tankerville,  Dr.  Pitcairn,  and 
myfelf,  he  fent  over  a  perfon  to  Africa,  who  is  fiill  em¬ 
ployed  upon  the  coaft  of  that  country  for  the  purpofe 
of  collecting  plants  and  fpecimens. 

Thofe  whole  gratitude  for  reitored  health  prompted 
them  to  do  what  was  acceptable  to  their  benefaCtor, 
were  always  informed  by  him  that  prefents  of  rare  plants 
chiefly  attracted  h|s  attention,  and  would  be  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  him  than  the  molt  generous  fees.  How 
many  unhappy  men,  enervated  by  the  effects  of  hot 
climates,  where  their  connections  had  placed  diem, 
found  health  on  their  return  home  at  that  cheap  pur- 
chafe  ! 

What  an  infinite  number  of  plants  he  obtained  by 
thef’e  means,  the  large  collection  of  drawings  he  left 
behind  will  amply  teflify ;  and  that  they  were; 
equalled  by  .nothing  but  royal  munificence,  at  this  time 
largely  bellowed  upon  the  Botanick  Gardens  at  Kew. 
In  my  own  opinion,  no  other  garden  in  Europe,  royal,  or 
of  a  fv.bjeCt?had  nearly  fo  manv  fearce  and  valuable  plants. 
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perintended  the  great  botanical  work  - 
projected  by  John  Millar,  being  an 
illuftration  of  the  Linnaean  Syftem, 
with  very  correct  copper-plates,  of 
which  the  great-  Linnaeus  lived  to  fee 

*  V  **  . 

forne  fpecimens,  and  received  them 
with  the  utmoft  commendations. 

For  many  years  he  was  engaged  in 
making  a  valuable  collection  of  fhells, 
corals,  and  other  marine  productions. 

Such  a  curiolity  is  very  compatible 

’  *  ». 

That  fcience  might  not  furrer  a  lofs  when  a  plant  he 
had  cultivated  fhould  die,  he  liberally  paid  the  belt  ar- 
tid  the  country  afforded  to  draw  the  new  ones  as  they 
came  to  perfe&ion  ;  and  fo  numerous  were  they  at  laft, 
that  he  found  it  neceffary  to  employ  more  artihs  than 
one,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  their  increafe  *,  His 
garden  was  known  all  over  Europe,  and  foreigners  of 
a.ll  ranks  afked,  when  they  came  hither,  permiffion  to 
fee  it  ;  of  which  Dr.  Solander  and  myfelf^are  {Efficient 
witnefles,  from  the  many  applications  that  have  been 

made  thr  gh  us  for  that  permiffion. 

,  f\ 

*  He  left  behind  him  above  1200  drawings,  chiefly  on  vel-  , 
lam,  by  Ehret,  Taylor,  Harris,  Miller,  and  Mifs  Ann  Lee, 
Which  have  been  lately  purchafcd  for  the  Emprels  of  Ruffia. 

D  4  .  with 
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with  dignity  of  underftanding,  while 
it  tends  to  the  enlargement  of 
natural  knowledge,  and  prefents  to 
the  contemplative  beholder  a  com¬ 
pendious  difplay  of  the  wonders  of 
creation  !  As  in  this  defign,  as  well 
as  in  others,  his  views  were  great  antj 
philofophical,  fo  they  were  nobly  an- 
fwered,  and,  as  far  as  poffible,  per¬ 
petuated,  by  his  offering,  in  his  laft 
will,  to  Dr.  William  Hunter,  our  re- 
f'peitable  Prefident,  an  advantageous 
purchafe  of  thefe  rarities.  They  now 
conftitute  a  part  of  his  magnificent 
mufeum. 

A  reprefentation  of  his  character 
would  be  effentially  defective,  if  it 
concluded  without  fome  view  pf  his 

conduct  through  the  moft  trying  vi- 

/  ^  * 

ciffitudes  of  life.  Though  lie  long 
floprifhed  in  profperity  and  in  thp 

public 
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public  eftimation,  and  though  ex~ 
poied  to  all  that  fuperlative  praife 
which  exalted  characters  attract,  both 
from  flattery  that  is  felfilh  and  infi- 
dious,  and  from  admiring  friend- 
fliip ;  yet  he  gave  not  way  to  dan¬ 
gerous  prefumption,  nor  forgot  to  be 
condefcending :  the  tenour  of  his 
virtuous  courfe  was  not  altered.  But 
it  was  in  the  (hade  of  affliction  that 
his  virtues  appeared  with  peculiar 
luftre.  To  one  long  accuftomed  to 
yiew  the  fair  fide  of  mankind,  how 
aggravated  the  diftrefs  to  fee  the 
profpeCt  reverfed ;  to  fuffer  the  fharp 
arrows  of  envy;  to  find  his  words 
and  honeft  intentions  (exprefled  in 
the  opennefs  of  fincerity)  ftrangely 
mifapprehended,  and  worked  up  into 
a  ftorm  very  threatening  to  fo  fair  a 
reputation ;  to  perceive  a  change  in 
;■*  #  •  the 
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the  affectionate  difpofition  of  fomc 
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former  friends,  and  for  fignal  inftances 

of  kindnefs  to  be  rewarded  with  the 
bafeft  ingratitude.  On  thefe  occafions 
fome  of  his  particular  friends  oh- 
ferved,  with  encreafing  veneration, 
his  patience  and  magnanimity ;  how 
he  rofe  fuperior  to  all  difeourage- 
ments,  and  perfifted  with  unfiiaken 

4  a  H  , 

refolution  in  the  kindeft  adds  of  hu¬ 


manity,  and  in  the  duties  of  a  good 
•  life.  W  -  '  '  :  '"1': 


When  under  bodily  affliction,  he 
was  a  fhining  example  of  patience 
and  fortitude.  I  did  not  fee  him  in 
his  laft  illnefs  ;  but  when  about  two 
years  before,  he  was  affected  with  the 
fame  diftemper,  I  paid  him  a  vifit, 
he  gave  me  an  account  of  his  com¬ 
plaint,  and  the  methods  that  had  been 
purfued  to  relieve  him,  and  was  then 

uncertain 
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uncertain  of  the  event.  I  have  heard 
him  fpeak  with  great  concern  of  the 
dangerous  lituation  of  his  patients ; 
he  related  his  own  with  wonderful 
compofure. ' 

His  well-fpent  life  towards  its  pain¬ 
ful  conclulion  was  crowned  with  re¬ 
signation  to  the  Divine  Will,  and  the 
affurance  of  a  happy  immortality  % 

*  His  death  was  universally  regretted  as  a  publick 
lofs.  I  have  feen  feveral  letters  of  condolance,  Written 
to  his  filler  on  the  occahon,  by  perfons  of  excellent 
underftanding,  and  of  fouls  too  congenial  with  his  own 
to  be  infenfible  of  his  worth  ;  and  fliall  take  the  liberty 
to  prefent  the  reader  with  one  of  them  written  by  an 
eminent  phyfician  in  the  country. 

Multis  ill©  bonis  flebilis  occidit, 

Nulli  flebilior  quam  tibi,  Hon,, 

,c  Dear  Mrs.  Fotiiexgill, 
ts  I  do  not  fear  to  encreafe  your  grief  by  this  early 
addrefs,  nor  to  recall  to  your  memory  the  very  af- 
fli&ing  difpenfation  which  you  have  lately  experi  - 
‘‘  enced,  as  I  am  well  convinced  it  has  never  once  been 
V  abfent  from  your  mind  lince  it  happened  ;  but  I  can 
\\  no  longer  defer  to  mingle  my  tears  with  yours,  and 

moil 
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44  moil  fincerely  condole  with  you  on  the  'fignal  lofa 

,  A  ,  .  v  »  s*  ,  -  -  %  '  -  ;  '  '  ^  ‘  'V 

44  which  you  have  fuftained.  Your  lofs,  it  mull  be 
*M  confefled,  is  incomparably  the  greatefl ;  but  you  are 
44  by  no  means  the  only  fufferer — all  his  friends,  his 
44>  acquaintances,  the  publick — all  partake  of  it,  and 
44  fhare  it  with  you, 

44  As  to  myfelf,  I  feel  it  deeply,  Forty-feven  years 
44  have  now  run  their  courfe  fince  I  had  firfl  the  happi- 
41  nefs  of  his  acquaintance  ;  during  which  long  trad:  of 
44  time  we  have  maintained  an  uninterrupted  warm 
44  mutual  and  difinterefied  friendfhip.  Often  have  I 
**  been  benefited  by  his  counfel  and  advice  ;  always 
44  happy  and  improved  by  his  converfation  and  corre* 
44  fpondence.  The  regard  and  kindnefs  with  which  he 
44  difiinguifhed  me,  has  been  ever  my  pleafure  and  my 
44  boaft.  May  the  Almighty  fanCtify  this  fevere  afflic- 
44  tion  to  you  !  and  may  we  all  profit  by  fo  eminent  an 
44  example!  Great  as  your  grief  mu#  be,  you  have 
44  every  confolation  that  can  alleviate  a  misfortune  of 
44  this  kind.  No  one  lived  a  more  innocent  and  a  more 
44  ufeful  life.  No  one  was  ever  more  beloved  and  re- 
44  fpeCted  while  living;  none  have  died  more  univerfally 
regretted*  I  loved  and  efteemed  him  highly  alive ; 
44  I  fh.aTl  ever  refpeCt  his  memory.  Submiflion  to  the 
44  Will  of  Heaven  we  all  know  is  ever  our  duty  under 
44  every  afflicting  difpenfation.  The  reafon  is  very  plain  ; 
44  of  this  our  judgment  is  eafily  convinced,  but  the 
44  practice  is  not  quite  fo  eafy.  We  cannot  forget  the 
441  pleafure  we  enjoyed  in  the  pofleffion  of  fuch  bleflings; 
44  we  look  back  with  regret,  and  are  deeply  fenlible  of 
44  the  prefent  void.  Natural  affeCtion  will  have  its 

44  courfe, 
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44  courfe,  and  it  requires  time  to  Tooth  the  pillions.  Of 

44  all  the  taxes  on  humanity,  this  is  the  greateft. - 

44  Both  on  your  account,  and  from  the  near  relation  in 
44  which  you  (land  to  the  refpe&ed  deceafed,  I  mull 
44  ever  intereil  myfeif  cordially  in  your  welfare.  I  am 
44  far  from  expecting,  nay,  I  do  not  even  wifft,  you  to 
44  take  any  notice  of  this  letter  foon.  The  prefent  Hate 
44  of  your  mind  cannot  admit  of  it :  but  hereafter, 
44  when  time  has  mellowed  your  grief,  and  blunted  the 
44  edge  of  your  prefent  poignant  affli&ion,  I  will  hope 
44  to  hear,  either  from  you rfeif,  or  by  the  hands  of  Tome 
44  of  your  friends,  of  your  date  of  health  and  lituation. 
44  I  hope  I  need  not  fay,  that  if  in  any  refpedt  I  can  be 
44  made  ufeful  to  you,  it  will  afford  me  a  fenfible  plea- 
44  fure.  I  commit  you  to  the  confolation  and  guidance 
44  of  the  Almighty;  and  remain,  with  ilncere  regard 
44  and  elleem. 


44  Dear  Mrs.  Fothergell’s 


44  Faithful  and  refpedlful  friend, 


“  Dorchefter, 

“  Jan.  io,  1781. 


44  W,  CUMING.9' 
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